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QUESTING WITH gue 


A comely maiden of our ac- 
quaintance, boarding a crowded 
bus, found a seat beside an elder- 
ly gentleman engaged in cleaning 
his glasses in a somewhat uncon- 
ventional manner. 

“Eyesight’s mighty good for my 
age,” he confided sociably. “I can 
hit a bull’s eye at 50 paces. But if 
I get a speck of dust on my glasses 
it bothers me. Always clean ’em 
with an old dollar bill. Nothing 
like it. Keep an old one in my 
watch-pocket all the time.” 

Completing the operation the 
elderly gentleman neatly folded 
the bill and tucked it away for 
safekeeping, leaving our young 
friend to speculate on whether she 
dared inform her chance seat- 
mate that the currency was not 
“an old dollar bill” but a rather 
newish ten-spot. 
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Have you ever had an urge to 
cuss a cop? 

We can now inform you that it 
is quite all right to go ahead and 
indulge your suppressed desire. 

That is, it’s all right if you 
chance to land in a court presided 
over by Judge Wm H McSoley, Jr, 
of Cranston, R I. 

Judge McSoley ruled the other 
day that an uncomplimentary re- 
mark by a motorist to a police- 
man, voiced in a conversational 
tone, does not constitute disor- 





derly conduct. “Expressing an 
emphatic measure of dissent,” 
concluded the solon, “is the nor- 
mal privilege of a citizen and 
taxpayer.” 
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An editor on the staff of The 
Wall Street Journal came lately 
upon a bit of juvenile home- 
work that intrigued his interest. 
On a sheet of ruled note paper 
he observed the letters “e-g-a-k- 
s-h-i-o-n.” 

“What,” he asked, “is that sup- 
posed to spell?” 

“Oh,” said the child confident- 


ly, “that spells ‘education.’ ” 
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In St Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, 
not long ago, a city alderman, 
quite understandably, challenged 
a bill for poker chips presented by 
the Bd of Health. But the charge, 
it seems, was in order. The chips 
are used as tags for babies in the 
city clinic. 
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In Washington, where such pro- 
cedure is rather routine, a minor 
exec in the Pentagon has a sign 
on his desk reading: “This Job 
is So Secret I Don’t Know What 
I’m Doing.” 














may we QUOTE i, you on that ? 


[1] Gen Jas H DOo.tirtte, 
U S Air Force (ret), testify- 
ing before House Outer 
Space Committee: “It would 
be difficult or impossible for 
the nation to fully accomplish its 
major space objectives if the pro- 
gram was under strict military 
control. Direction and leadership 
must be the responsibility of a civi- 
lian agency.” ... [2] ALLEN W DuL- 
LEs, director, Central Intelligence 
Agency, addressing U S Chamber 
of Commerce convention in Wash- 
ington: “The American recession 
is an expensive luxury which has 
given Moscow a propaganda target 
as damaging to U S prestige abroad 
as the sputniks.” .. . [3] Sen Bar- 
RY M Go.tpwaTerR (R-Ariz) address- 
ing U S Chamber of Commerce 
convention in Washington: “If you 
(the men of management) con- 
tinue to sit on your hands... in ’60 
the president of the U S will be 
picked by a union leader.” .. . [4] 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime Minister 
of India, erpressing a hope for 
early retirement from his post: “I 
feel now I must have a period 
when I can free myself from daily 
burdens and can think of myself as 
a citizen of India and not as prime 
minister.” . [5] PHELPs PHELPs, 
onetime (’52-’53) U S Ambassador 
to Dominican Republic, on U §S 
policy in Latin America: “Instead 
of easy-term financial aid to bld 
factories, schools and _ hospitals, 
they get visits from Nixon.” .. . [6] 
Bitty GRAHAM, evangelist, opening 
West Coast crusade in San Fran- 
cisco: “You have been listening to 





the voice of the dip- 
lomat, the scientist, 
the psychiatrist, the 
sociologist and the 
military commander. 
It is time you listen- 
ed to the voice of almighty God.” 

. [7] Dean Eart L Butz, Purdue 
Univ, addressing an agricultural 
luncheon at U S Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington: “Agriculture is 
now in the midst of its 3rd great 
revolution. It is changing from a 
way of living to a way of making 
a living.” . [8] S R SHwartz, 
Chicago art connoisseur, upholding 
position of Chicago Art Inst in de- 
clining to exhibit Churchill paint- 
ings: “Churchill is strictly a Sun- 
day painter. His paintings wouldn’t 
sell for $20 apiece without his 
great name. And that includes 
throwing in a $50 frame.” ... [9] 
MaRILYN MONROE, actress, defend- 
ing the sack dress: “A sack allows 
you to move, and it moves with 
you. And movement is—well, move- 
ment is good.” [10] Goria 
SWANSON, onetime actress, now a 
peddler of frocks: “The chemise 
dress is here to stay. A woman can 


wear it without holding her 
breath.” ... [11] B Z, West Berlin 
tabloid newspaper, on Marilyn 


Monro’s defense of the sack: “She 
has betrayed us. She has stabbed 
us in the back. She has gone over 
to the enemy. Her action will sow 
enmity, unrest and unhappiness 
among men.” 
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In deep-sea diving we encounter 
a condition termed “the bends.” It 
is a consequence of bringing a sub- 
merged individual to the surface 
so rapidly his body cannot proper- 
ly adjust to varying atmospheric 
pressures. 

In the economic world we have 
a development that might be called 
“the overs.” It also is a penalty we 
pay for moving too rapidly. When 
times are good—business booming 
—we overexpand, overproduce, 
overspend, overestimate. 

For roughly 5 yrs we have been 
gobbling a portion of tomorrow’s 
loaf along with today’s ration; we 
have been progressively borrowing 
on our future normal consumptive 
allotment; eating high on a mort- 
gaged hog. 

And now, when our economic ex- 
cesses have brought us to a period- 
ic pause, we turn with childish 
credulity to a benevolent gov’t to 
help us out of a hole. One of the 
persistent fallacies of a democratic 
people is their implicit faith in the 


power of a gov’t to repeal economic 
law. But all any administration 
can do for the pains of overexpan- 
sion is to administer soothing syrup 
—and wait for Nature to take her 
course. No gov’t in a democratic 
society .has ever cured a depression 
—or, for that matter, caused one 
to develop. It is the actions of a 
collective citizenry that lead us al- 
ternately from bustle and boom to 
glut and gloom. 

A gov’t can, in some limited de- 
gree, make work for idle hands— 
providing a sort of dignified dole. 
But it cannot create a demand for 
goods and services where there is 
satiation and surplus. For that we 
shall have to await the processes 
of natural growth and normal de- 
mand. 

The only alternative is a com- 
pletely controlled economy. Then, 
in theory, the gov’t could regulate 
our output. But that course would 
doom production for profit. After 
40 yrs of dubious dabbling, the 
Russians haven’t made that idea 
work very well. Now, reluctantly, 
they are turning toward an incen- 

tive economy. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACCURACY—Inaccuracy—1 

A good-natured and tolerant em- 
ployer had occasion to reprimand 
his sec’y on several successive days 
for errors in her work. Finally she 
turned on him in exasperation. 

“For goodness sake,” she _ said, 
“do you expect perfection?” 

“Not at all,” he repl’d, “not at all. 
Just a smaller incidence of imper- 
fection.”—Illustrated Wkly of In- 
dia, Bombay. 


ADVERTISING—2 

I heard a cute answer the other 
day to a man who said he was go- 
ing to cut advertising because he 
wanted to save money. My sales- 
man asked, “Why don’t you stop 
your watch and save time?”—Ar- 
THUR H (“Red”) Mortey, publisher, 
Parade, addressing NY Sales Exec 
Club. 


AGE—3 

Aging varies with the individual. 
But Dr Edw J Stieglitz makes this 
significant observation: As you be- 
come older, you become more you. 
Character traits become more pro- 
nounced. To make the most of the 
promise of old age, Dr Stieglitz 
suggests 3 main points on which 
you can concentrate: 1) Prepare 
for it by facing reality—by taking 
seriously such special problems as 
diet. 2) Acquire and exercise self- 
discipline. If you’ve got bad men- 
tal habits—get rid of them now. 
3) Find out all you can about ag- 





ing—and seek expert guidance as 
you come into later yrs—CHas W 


WuiTe, “Facing Reality About 
Growing Old,” Your Life, 4-’58. 
ART—4 


During his life-time J P Morgan, 
financial wizard, was an avid art 
collector. He once nearly startled 
an art dealer out of his wits by 
strolling into his gallery, looking 
around and murmuring, “I'll take 
it.” The dealer was bewildered and 
asked, “You'll take what, Mr Mor- 
gan?” To which J P repl’d: “Every- 
thing in the place.’”—MiIcHAEL M 
ENGEL, Design. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

“In order to be a star,” said a 
teacher to some teen-age girls, 
“you will need 5 or 6 good points.” 
—OREN ARNOLD, Presbyterian Life. 

We don’t mind suffering in si- 
lence if everybody knows that we 
are—Puck, Tit-Bits, London. 


BIBLE—6 

The scripture is like a modern 
continent; extreme and unhealthy 
congestion at certain well-known 
centers, and vast tracts of country 
uncultivated and unknown. — Prof 
C S Horne, quoted by Dr Harry M 
PHILPOTT, v-pres, Univ of Florida, 
“Read the Book,” Secretary, 4-’58. 


Que 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





For a number of yrs the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
have employed an unusual money- 
raising stunt at their annual con- 
vention here. Delegates wear cor- 
sages fashioned of currency, turn- 
ing these decorations in to the 
DAR treasury as the convention 
ends. This yr the corsages were 
stage money (the ladies, of course, 
contributing the equivalent in valid 
currency.) An official explained, 
“There’s so much crime on Wash- 
ington streets, we are afraid for 
our girls to wear real money.” 

At dinners given by the Women’s 
Nat’l Press Club, a VIP can always 
count on a sharp introduction. Re- 
cently Sen John F Kennedy (D- 
Mass) was presented with the ob- 
servation: “Papa is teaching him 
how to say ‘you-all.’” 

Speaking here the other day 
Walter Reuther, pres of United 
Auto Workers, observed that the 
great success of the auto industry 
had been convincing Americans 
that social status is directly related 
to the type and age of the family 
car. He told of visiting a friend 
who had a brand-new car parked 
in front of his home—and a refri- 
gerator 28 yrs old. Reuther con- 
cluded: “If that refrigerator had 
stood in front of his house, he 
would have replaced it 20 yrs ago!” 
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BOOKS—Reading—7 

A prof at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, told the story of a young 
man in his class who asked him for 
the name of the book in which he 
found the interesting stories he 
he told about literature. “Young 
man,” he said, “there is not just 
one book. I have read hundreds 
and hundreds of books.” — LOUISE 
HovpE MorTENSEN, “Idea Inven- 
tory,” Elementary English, 4-’58. 


BUSINESS—Recession—8 

An important factor in the reces- 
sion is the weird collection of head- 
lights, fins, tails, wings, etc, that is 
called an automobile in 58—Sum- 
NER H SLIcuTER, prof of Economy, 
Harvard Univ, testifying in U S 
Senate. 


CHARACTER—9 

Character is revealed by very 
trivial actions. A boy applied to a 
banker for a position. He was told 
that there was no place vacant at 
the time. After thanking the bank- 
er he turned regretfully away, but 
noticing a pin on the floor stoop- 
ed down, picked it up and laid it 
on the table. As he started out the 
officer of the bank called him back 
and said, “We want you. We will 
make a place for you.” The boy be- 
came an outstanding banker, a 
successful business man. His simple 
act showed a boy of careful habits. 
A boy of a courteous disposition — 
ALFRED Barratt, “The Importance 
of Courtesy,” Wesleyan Methodist. 


CHURCH—Attendance—10 

No, you don’t have to attend 
church to be a good man. You don’t 
have to cook your food to eat it, 
either, but it sure helps. — OREN 
ARNOLD, Presbyterian Life. 

















At intervals since the days of 
Malthus someone has come along 
with a terrifying treatise demon- 
strating that the earth cannot con- 
tinue to support its rapidly in- 
creasing population burden. The 
most recent of these pessimistic 
volumes is The Human Sum, edit- 
ed by C H Rolph and published in 
London by Heinemann, in co-oper- 
ation with the Family Planning 
Ass’n, which this yr marks its 25th 
anniv in Great Britain. 

This is a collection of essays by 
well-known British writers, in- 
cluding Bertrand Russell and Ju- 
lian Huxley, both of whom take a 
pretty dim view of the economic 
future. “The annual increase of 34 
million mouths to be fed,” writes 
Dr Huxley, “needs more food than 
can possibly go on being added to 
production yr after yr.’ The bitter- 
ness of mankind’s dilemma, he 
points out, is that it faces 2 anti- 
thetical, but related dangers—the 
extinction of the human race by 
nuclear war, or the overpopulation 
of a world that, in poverty, hunger 
and misery, will itself cause men 
to battle each other for existence. 

Abingdon Press has just publish- 
ed an excellent little book, com- 
piled by Wm B Silverman, under 
the title, Rabbinic Stories for 
Christian Ministers and Teachers. 
“T think,” says Dr Silverman (who 
is rabbi of the Congregation Oha- 
bal Sholom at Nashville, Tenn), 
“that this has a unique angle and 
could only happen in America: a 





“The highest literary award 
in our country carries with it 
the sum of $1,000, at a time 
when television quiz show 
champions go home with a 
hundred-fold more. This, I be- 
lieve, is a matter of nat'l 
shame.’ — Dave GarRoway, on 
his tv program, Today. 
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book written by a rabbi, published 
by the Methodist press for Chris- 
tian ministers and teachers.” 

Unusual, yes; but not quite uni- 
que. Nearly 2 thousand yrs ago a 
Jewish preacher, who taught by 
simple stories, became the revered 
spokesman of Christianity. 

James Garrett’s new novel, And 
Save Them for Pallbearers (Mess- 
ner) is an earthy story of an 
American combat unit slogging its 
way from Normandy thru the Sieg- 
fried Line and the Battle of the 
Bulge. Speaking at a Book & Au- 
thor luncheon the other day Gar- 
rett, a Cleveland newspaperman, 
observed that if war novels are 
honest, they must be rough. “There 
has been much discussion about 
4-letter words in such novels,” he 
continued, “but the most obscene 
word in the whole of our vocabu- 
lary has only 3 letters. That word 
is ‘war.’” 


Que 
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CO-OPERATION—11 

There’s quite a difference be- 
tween co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion. A preacher once asked his 
wife to cut 3 inches off the cuffs 
of his new pants. When she didn’t 


respond immediately, he repeated 
the request to his mother-in-law. 
She complied immediately; but so 
also, tardily, did his wife and 
daughter. So the next Sunday the 
preacher appeared in the pulpit in 
Bermuda shorts! That is co-opera- 
tion without co-ordination —Chap- 
lain Cart W McGeEeHon, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, “Stories Fit to 
Tell,” Chaplain. 


COURTESY—12 
Nothing will ever take the place 
of simple, unobtrusive, old-fash- 


ioned courtesy.—MaTTrHEW S SLOAN, 
Wesleyan Methodist. 


DEFENSE—Cost—13 

The total cost of the Vanguard 
to date is $112.1 million. Of this 
$46.3 million has been appropriated 
to the Defense Dep't; $18.4 million 
to the Nat’l Science Foundation; 
$4.4 million to DOD-Naval Re- 
search Lab’y for logistic support; 
$34.2 million as a supplemental ap- 
propriation for the overall pro- 
gram; $2.5 million “misc;” $2.1 mil- 
lion for Moonwatch program. Of 
this total, the rocket cost (Mar- 
tin Co) comes to $47.06 million. 
And $60 million goes for minitrack 
stations, data reduction (IBM). 
satellites, instrumentation etc. Pro- 
ject Vanguard started out in Sept 
55 with an est’d cost of $10 million. 
In March ’56 this was raised to $28 
million; in July ’57 to $110 million 
and in March ’58 to $112 million.— 
Missiles & Rockets. 


Due 
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DISCIPLINE—14 

Too many parents are afraid 
their children won’t like them. We 
are in a period when a person must 
be liked above all else; that is the 
way to get ahead. Parents should 
exert authority and set up criteria, 
whether their children like it or 
not. Juvenile delinquency is defin- 
itely related to a lack of adult 
standards. — Mrs Harrison E EL- 
LioTT, former gen’l sec’y, nat’l bd of 
YWCA. 


Que scrap book 


This yr we mark the 90th ob- 
servance of Memorial Day 
(May 30). The occasion origi- 
nated with an order issued in 
1868 by Gen John A Logan, 
Commander in Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic 
that every post should hold 
suitable exercises and decorate 
the graves of dead comrades. 
Gradually the custom has 
grown and become a part of 
our way of life. It now includes 
decorating the graves of family 
and friends. 

This is the meaning of Mem- 
orial Day: Across time and 
space we touch hands in spirit 
with those who have traveled 
onward. And from this com- 
munion with the dead we draw 
renewed faith to go forward, 
as they once did, to build a 
better world—Tuos J LANE. 





ae 
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DISCIPLINE—15 
A good father, finding his son on 
the wrong track, will provide 
switching facilities. —- Powerfaz, 


hm, Elliott Co. 











DRINK—Drinking—16 

Alcoholism is not a specific di- 
sease, but the result of an attempt 
to escape a painful reality, such as 
boredom, nervous tension, unpleas- 
ant environment, and mental con- 
flict. There is no way of spotting a 
potential alcoholic. A trip to the 
nearest bar may be quicker and 
cheaper than a trip to the country, 
but it aggravates rather than sol- 
ves the problem which makes a 
person feel the need for alcohol in 
the 1st place. There is always dan- 
ger that the normal person who 
drinks moderately may turn to al- 
cohol as an escape when faced by 
an abnormal condition. — Dr Gero 
T Harpinc, Psychiatrist, Ohio State 
Univ, National Prohibitionist. 


EDUCATION—17 

The function of a man as a man 
is the same in every age and in 
every society since it results from 
his nature as a man. The aim of 
an educational system is the same 
in every age and in every society... 
it is to improve man as man. — 
Ros’t Maynard HuvtcHins, The 
Conflict in Education (Harper). 


Learn to use your hands as well 
as your head, I am not belittling 
education. But the person educated 
entirely thru books is only half ed- 
ucated. There is a kind of practical 
knowledge and good sense which 
can flow into the brain only thru 


the use of the hands. — Wm S 
KNUDSEN, quoted in Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

FAMILY LIFE—18 


A mother soon learns that her 
son is most apt to follow in his 
father’s footsteps on a rainy day 
after the floors have been cleaned. 
—Pat KRAFT. 


GARDENING—19 

Gardening is an occupation for 
which no man is too high—or too 
low. With an acre of land, a man 
owns the world.—Evucene P BERTIN, 
Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


GOD—and Man—20 

Rushed for time one morning 
Celeste Sibley, columnist on the 
Atlanta Constitution, took her 
three children to a restaurant for 
breakfast so that they would not 
be late for school and she for work. 
The restaurant was crowded, and 
they had to take separate seats at 
the counter. When 8-yr-old Mary, 
seated far down at an end of the 
line, was served she paused and 
called down to her mother in a 
clear, loud voice: “Mother, don’t 
people ask the blessing in this 
place?” In the silence that follow- 
ed Mrs Sibley was embarrassed, 
but before she could “shush” the 
child the counter man repl’d, “Yes 
we do, sister. You say it.” So Mary 
bowed her head and began: “God 
is great, God is good, let us thank 
Him for our food.” All the people 
at the counter bowed their heads.— 
Mother. 


GOOD—Evil—21 

You can have respect for a sin- 
ner who is courageous enough to 
stand by his sin. But you cannot 
respect the faker who proposes his 
sin as a virtuous act. You may tol- 
erate the man who rejects Christ- 
ian morality. You cannot tolerate 
the shyster who tries to tell you 
that heathen morality is really 
Christian —Catholic Times. 
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Dawn of the 
Modern Age 


It is difficult to set your finger 
upon a precise date and say, “Here 
began a new era.” But historians 
generally are agreed that the Mid- 
dle Ages came to a conclusion with 
the fall of Constantinople 505 yrs 
ago (May 29, 1453). 

This city, which is now known 
as Istanbul, was re-formed by Con- 
stantine the Great in 328 A. D. As 
Byzantium, it had a history dating 
back 650 yrs before the birth of 
Christ. 

Constantinople was conquered by 
Mohammed II, sultan of the Otto- 
man empire, primarily by use of a 
new force in the world—artillery 
fire. Fourteen batteries of cannon 
were brought to play on the land 
face of the city. One piece, it is re- 
corded, was so large 50 oxen were 
required to bring it into position. 

We quote briefly from the his- 
torian, SCHLUMBERGER : 

The capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks is one of the greatest 
events in the history of the world. 
That it was so extraordinary was 
due to a hundred diverse reasons, 
among which is that it was the lst 
great siege gained by artillery, the 
new weapon of the epoch. Learning 
has accepted this fatal date ... as 
the date which closes the Middle 
Ages and marks the opening of 
modern times. 
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HEALTH—22 

Half the nation’s business leaders 
have a “hidden disease” which they 
don’t even know about, according 
to a study of 4,000 execs, by Dr 
Chas E Thompson of Chicago. In- 
cidentally, he found that metabolic 
diseases—seldom discussed in exec 
smalltalkk — were more common 
than those widely-heralded mala- 
dies related to tension.—Printer’s 
Ink. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—23 

The magic formula in human re- 
lations is simple—when you begin 
to dislike someone, do something 
nice for him. — JoHn K SHERMAN, 
quoted in Royle Forum, hm, John 
Royle & Sons. 


HUMOR—24 

A humorist is a man who feels 
bad but who feels good about it.— 
Don Herold’s Mag, hm, Don Her- 
old Co Inc. 


INDIVIDUALITY—25 

The story is told of the protege 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
asked his master to come watch 
him teach his class of fifty stu- 
dents at a private school. Mr Em- 
erson watched for a period of 3 
days and said nothing to his form- 
er student about his work until 
they were waiting for the train to 
take him back home. The student, 
ill at ease, said, “What have I 
done to cause this apparent dis- 
pleasure?” Mr Emerson ans’d, “I 
am the one who is at fault and it 
grieves me. I am sure God intended 
to create one Emerson and as I 
witnessed your work today, there 
was an incredible attempt to create 
fifty-one.”—Da.e V GILLILAND, pres, 
Nats, Bulletin, Nat’l Ass’n of 
Teachers of Singing Inc. 

















Week Of May 25-31 


sseepathways to the pas 


May 25 — Hebrew Shebuoth. . . 
Pentecost (Whitsunday). Nat'l 
Youth Adoration Day (sponsored 
by Nat’l Council Catholic Youth) 

. 155th anniv (1803) b of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, American essayist 
and poet. . . 80th anniv (1878) pre- 
miere performance, in London, of 
Gilbert & Sullivan operetta, H MS 
Pinafore. 


May 26—Feast of St Augustine of 
Canterbury. . 90th anniv (1868) 
acquittal of Pres Andrew Johnson, 
facing impeachment proceedings 
in Senate. (Altho charges were in- 
spired largely by political consider- 
ations, embittered Thaddeus Ste- 
vens declared that henceforth no 
president could be removed from 
office by process of law. “If tyran- 
ny becomes intolerable,” he con- 
cluded, “the only recourse will be 
in the dagger of a Brutus.”’). . 
45th anniv (1913) organization of 
Actors’ Equity, in N Y C. 


May 27—140th anniv (1818) b of 
Amelia Bloomer, American femin- 
inist, whose name was given to a 
form of women’s apparel she rec- 
ommended and wore—loose trous- 
ers gathered tightly at the ankles. 
.. . 80th anniv (1878) b of Isadora 
Duncan, American dancer (d, 1927) 

. 25 yrs ago (1933) Century of 
Progress Exposition opened in 
Chicago. (Occasion marked 100th 
anniv of founding of the city.) 


May 28—Ember Day (also 30th, 
31st). . . 160 yrs ago (1798) Pres 
John Adams was empowered by 
Congress to recruit an army of 
10,000 volunteers (list “standing 







army” in history of the new na- 
tion). . . 40 yrs ago (1918) Ameri- 
can troops captured Cantigny (lst 
independent action for Americans 
in War I). 


May 29—505th anniv (1453) fall 
of Constantinople (see Gem Box). 
... The 1st night baseball game in 
history was held 75 yrs ago (1883) 
at Ft Wayne, Ind. The field was 
illuminated by 17 lights of 4,000 
candlepower each. (lst night game 


by a regular league team was 
played at Grand Rapids, Mich, 
June 8, 1909; the majors did not 


turn to night games until 1935.)... 
5 yrs ago (1953) Edmond P Hillary, 
of New Zealand, reached peak of 


Mt Everest, world’s highest mtn 
(more than 29,000 ft above sea 
level) . 


May 30—Feast of St Joan of Arc 
. . Memorial Day (this yr marks 
90th anniv). 


May 31—25 yrs ago (1933) an un- 
known entertainer named Sally 
Rand attained quick renown with 
her Fan Dance, a feature of the 


“Streets of Paris” at Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition 
(A newspaper reporter observed: 


“Forty men could toss a medicine 
ball around the Hall of Science 
and never bother the customers... 
but Sally Rand is packing them in 
nightly.”) 
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INDUSTRY—Wages—26 

If the American workman uses 
his power to force wage costs even 
higher, then the great St Lawrence 


seaway, when it opens next yr, 
will be nothing more than a one- 
way street—westbound.—Rocer M 
BLoucH, bd chmn, U S Steel 
Corp’n. 


KNOWLEDGE—27 

My favorite selling story con- 
cerns 2 famous Americans, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Jos Henry, 
longtime sec’y of the Smithsonian 
Inst in Washington, D. C. One 
morning Bell called on his friend 
Henry and lamented that, while he 
still believed his idea of a tele- 
phone to be sound, he lacked the 
knowledge of electricity needed to 
carry on his experiments. 

“Is that all that’s holding you 
back,” Henry inquired, “lack of 
electrical knowledge?” 

“That’s all.” 

“Then,” said Henry turning back 
to his desk, indicating the inter- 
view over, “get it.” 

Alexander Graham Bell did. He 
got the knowledge needed. He went 
ahead. You know the rest of his 
story —Cuas B Rot, sales counse- 
lor, “Easy Ways to be a Salesman,” 
Salesman’s Opportunity, 4-’58. 


LANGUAGE—28 

Andrew Jackson was the ist Pres 
to bring the language of the com- 
mon man into the White House. 
His blunt colloquialisms sent the 
literary purists of his day into 
wails of protest. Among the many 
linguistic crimes ascribed to Jack- 
son was the origination of the 
slang expression “O K.” This was 
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alleged by political enemies to be 
Jackson’s benighted abbreviation 
for “Oll Korrect.” Actually he was 
thoroughly literate and an excel- 
lent stylist. In The American Lan- 
guage, H L Mencken traces “O K” 
to at least 9 other sources, includ- 
ing the Choctaw Indian word 
“oke hoke” signifying “yes, it is.”— 
Bercen Evans, “Presidents Vs The 
King’s English,” This Wk, 4-13-’58. 


LEISURE—29 

To be able to fill leisure intelli- 
gently is the last product of civili- 
zation. — BERTRAND RUSSELL, New 
Outlook. 


LIFE—Living—30 

The proper way to face the diffi- 
culties of life is to turn your back 
on them. — American Eagle, hm, 
American Forest Products Corp’n. 


MARRIAGE—31 

Studies indicate that one out of 
every 4 marriages ends in divorce. 
Of the remaining 3 it is suggested 
that only one couple is really hap- 
py. . . An old Scottish preacher 
used to say that marriage was a 
blessing for a few, a curse for 
many, and a hazard for all—Jas A 
ASHBROOK, “A Date or a Mate?” 
Link, 5-58. 


MARRIED LIFE—32 

Married women who wear the 
“pants” in a family shouldn’t be 
surprised if their husbands look 
around for another “skirt.’’” — Ihre 
Freundin, Karlsruhe (QuorTe trans- 
lation). 


MODERN AGE—33 

Progress Report — Automatic 
washing machines now have more 
dials than a World War II fighter 
plane——Dan Kuipney, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers. 














Few persons outside the U S Fish 
& Wildlife Service realize the ef- 
forts that are being made (belated- 
ly) to prevent the extinction of 
certain wild creatures native to 
our shores. A classic example is 
provided in the whooping crane. 

At the last official count there 
were 32 living whoopers. It is be- 
lieved there are now only 17 out- 
side captivity. Altho benevolently 
protected, the number continually 
diminishes, due primarily to ac- 
cidents encountered in the perilous 
2,000-mi migration from Texas to 
Canada. In the wild state, authori- 
ties give these birds little chance 
for survival. 

Hope for perpetuating the spe- 
cies now centers on a pr of captive 
birds, Josephine and Crip, in Au- 
dubon Pk at New Orleans. Last yr 
Josephine hatched 2 youngsters, 
George and Georgette. (It is hoped 
they are male and female. No one 
knows how to determine sex of a 
live whooping crane.) Currently 
Josephine is about to hatch an- 
other pr of eggs. 


“ ” 


Over at the Bronx Zoo, in N Y 
bird experts are making an effort 
to increase the egg output of 
flamingoes thru creation of a spe- 
cial island with man-made nests. 

The nests, which Wm G Conway, 
curator of birds at the zoo, de- 
scribes as “triple-layer mud pies” 
are cylinders about 10 inches high, 
a foot in diameter, with a slight 
hollow at the top. Thus far the 17 
flamingoes have shown no enthu- 
siasm, but attendants aren’t dis- 





couraged. Next yr, it is hoped, they 
may put the nests to use. 

The walrus presents another 
problem for the Wildlife Service— 
a problem with internat’l compli- 
cations. Once numbered in the 
hundreds of thousands, it is believ- 
ed that there now are less than 
25,000 walruses in the world 
roughly, 15,000 in Alaskan-Cana- 
dian waters and possibly 10,000 in 
the Russian area. 

Dating from about 1870, white 
hunters descended upon the walrus 
in such numbers early extinction 
was threatened. Finally, in 1925, 
U S, Canada and Norway got to- 
gether and confined walrus hunt- 
ing to Eskimos. This worked fairly 
well until the Eskimo became skill- 
ed in the use of firearms. 

“We can slow down the Eskimo 
hunters in Alaska,’ says Daniel H 
Janzen, of the U S Fish & Wildlife 
Service, “but we hear that walrus 
hunting is on the increase in Si- 
beria. We have some reason to be- 
lieve the walrus periodically crosses 
the Arctic Ocean between North 
America and Eurasia. If so, we 
need an internat’! conference. I 
think,” he says, “we can arrange 
this without the help of Ike and 
Khrushchev.” 
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MONEY—34 
“It occurred to me that if I sav- 
ed $50 and had it out at 7% inter- 


est, the annual interest alone 
would bring me in as much as I 
earned by 10 days’ hard labor. So I 
determined to make money work 
for me.” (John D Rockefeller, rem- 
iniscing on the start of his for- 
tune.) 

The same thought has since oc- 
curred to many, no doubt, but the 
trouble is finding the 7%!—Jour- 
nal of Lifetime Living. 


OPTIMISM—Pessimism—35 

An optimist counts his blessings 
—a pessimist discounts his—Imo- 
GENE FEY. 


PRAISE—36 

If you see anything that is wor- 
thy of praise speak of it. Even if 
you cannot do a worthy deed your- 
self, commend one who does.—Rev 
O.tverR G Witson, “The Beauty of 
Praise,” Wesleyan Methodist. 


PROGRESS—37 

The theme song of the space ex- 
perts is: “If it works, it’s obsoles- 
cent.”—Ros’t D GrpEL, Nat'l Safety 
News. 


RESOURCES—38 

The increasing nat’l demand for 
housing, and the prospect of a still 
greater population ahead have fo- 
cused attention upon our “shrink- 
ing” forests and the anticipated 
timber shortage by 1975. By that 
yr, at the present rate of replace- 
ment, it is estimated that loggers 
will be cutting down 14% more raw 
timber than is being grown each 
yr.—Survey Bulletin. 
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RUSSIA—39 

De-Stalinization (in Russia) is 
an experiment, nothing more. Rus- 
sian citizens, well aware of this, 
are apt to take much with a grain 
of salt, even if they are grateful 
for its. mercies. One comment I 
heard was, “Yes, things are better 
now. When we die, we will be bur- 
ied in a coffin.”—JoHN GUNTHER, 
“Khrushchev and The Ghost of 
Stalin,” Think, 3-’58. 


RUSSIA—Women—40 

Today more than 45% of the 
workers in Russian industry are 
women. Already women account 
for 42% of the personnel in the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. One of 
their top space experts, for in- 
stance, is Dr Yelena Krasilshchi- 
kova. With the help of such women 
Soviet science is challenging the 
U S, and industrially the USSR 
threatens to catch up with Ameri- 
ca by 1963. The majority of Rus- 
sian officials, merchandisers, jour- 
nalists and teachers are women. 
Women are prominent in the pro- 
fessions of law, engineering and 
architecture. — JULIA EDWARDS, 
“Young Women of Russia,’ Mad- 
emoiselle, 4-’58. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—41 

A woman driver is one who driv- 
es like a man and gets blamed for 
it. — Parricra LEDGER, teen-age 
Road-E-O winner, testifying be- 
fore House Commerce subcommit- 
tee on driving safety. 


SELF—Improvement—42 

Self-satisfaction is a dead-end 
st. The road to satisfaction with 
one’s self is a free highway open 
for endless travel. — Norman G 
SHIDLE, editorial, SAE Jnl. 














SERVICE—to Others—43 

The public interest may be pre- 
sumed to be what men would 
choose if they saw clearly, thought 
rationally, acted _ disinterestedly 
and benevolently. — WaLtTer Lipp- 
MANN, The Public Philosophy (At- 
lantic Monthly Press.) 


SEXES—44 

Arguing with a woman is like 
trying to shoot pool with a hockey 
Stick. Being naturally clear-headed 
and logical, you may try to rely 
upon reason. This is a mistake. A 
woman uses only naked emotions, 
weapons she can handle far better 
than you.—SHEPHERD MeabD, How to 
Succeed With Women Without 
Really Trying (Ballantine). 


SOUL—45 

Know that the body is the char- 
iot and the soul its master. Regard 
the intellect as the charioteer, and 
the mind as the reins—KaTHOPAN- 
IsHaD, Illustrated Wkly of India, 
Bombay. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—46 

Colleges have been a little waste- 
ful of their teaching talent. We 
have assumed that a man must 
have a doctorate to be qualified to 
teach. There are many persons 
qualified to teach on the instructor 
level who are not allowed to do so 
because of rigid degree standards. 
—Dr J B Miller, pres, Northwest- 
ern Univ. 


TELEVISION—47 
Fear that an electronic school- 
master may replace _  flesh- 


and-blood teachers appears 
groundless. In public education, tv 
is more an appetizer than the main 
meat and vegetables course of 
learning. Tv supplements the 
classroom, much as the library 


does, and in a most pleasant man- 
ner. . . The new excuse for absence 
may not refer to illness at all, but 
simply say, “Please excuse Johnny, 
who missed class yesterday. Our 
picture tube blew out just before 
the lesson began.” — J C Wywnn, 
“Teaching Takes to the Air,” Pres- 
byterian Life, 4-19-58. 


TENSION—48 

Tension is the worst of all de- 
pressants of the spirit. It draws off 
energy needed for daily tasks, it 
places all social contacts in a dis- 
torted light and causes the soul to 
see slights where none were in- 
tended. — Rev OLiver G WILSON, 
editor, Wesleyan Methodist. 


WORK—49 

Hard work never hurt anyone 
who happened to be _ wealthy 
enough to hire somebody else to do 
it—Cy N PEACE. 


WORLD RELATIONS—50 

If anything alarms our techni- 
cal people, it is the public disclos- 
ure of American society’s ignor- 
ance of scientific and technical 
facts. The American people have 
been led to believe that in all 
matters of achievement in science, 
the U S is ahead, and that Yankee 
ingenuity ... automatically keeps 
our nation on top technically of 
the world today. While this belief 
flatters our profession, it is cer- 
tainly an illusion of facts. Some- 
thing all Americans must face is 
the realization that today’s world 
is a highly competitive world, in 
the area of science and engineer- 
ing—Cuas A CHAYNE, v-pres in 
charge of Engineering Staff, Gen’l 
Motors Corp’n. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


SCOSSSOSSSHSSSSSHSSSSESSESSESSHSSOEESSEESEESEOE 


Congressman Bruce Alger tells 
this story to illustrate how the 
gloom peddlers are refusing to face 
facts in forecasting economic de- 
pression for the country. He said a 
man once bought a greyhound and 
taught him to chase rabbits. To his 
astonishment, the dog one day 
chased a rabbit right across a 
sluggish stream. Instead of swim- 
ming the stream, the dog just ran 
across the surface of the waiter. 

The astonished dog owner sub- 
sequently invited a friend to ob- 
serve the miracle, and was disap- 
pointed when the greyhound’s ac- 
complishment failed to elicit any 
comment. 

“What do you think about my 
dog?” the owner asked. 


The friend ans’d, “He can’t 
swim.” — BEN COLE, Indianapolis 
Star. a 


“ ” 


A retired prof, whose own chil- 
dren had grown up and moved a- 
way was raking his front lawn. A 
group of neighborhood small fry 
stood watching. Before long, the 
kids had taken over the job, and 
the prof was merely standing by, 
offering an occasional suggestion. 
Next morning, the prof’s doorbell 
rang, and his wife ans'd it. There 
stood a 5-yr-old girl, one of the 
helpers of the previous day. The 
little one smiled shyly and asked, 
“Can he come out to play?”—Fran- 
cEs Benson, Catholic Digest. b 







I Laughed At This One 


LEN RosBIN 

“This isn’t my hat,” insisted 
the restaurant patron, return- 
ing the proffered headgear to 
the check-room attendant. 

“The size is wrong, and these 
aren’t my initials.” 

‘Sorry, sir,” said the attend- 
ant. “Can you describe your 
hat?” 

“Same as this one,’ said the 
patron, “but a much larger 
size.” 

The attendant searched dil- 
ligently, but finally came up 
with an admission that the hat 
was missing. “I must have 
given it by mistake to the gen- 
tleman whose hat you have,” 
she said. “But don’t worry,” 
she added, “you’ll get your hat 
back. Just leave me your name 
and address. The other gentle- 
man is sure to bring your hat 
back when his ears get tired.” 


oe 
77 





A lady lately ret’d from Honolulu 
tells us that while she was there, 
she had reason to visit an office in 
the Iolani Palace. The directory of 
the bldg gave her pause. It went 
like this: 

lst Floor: Throne Room—Senate. 


2nd Floor: Governor’s Office. 
Basement: Subversive Activities 
Committee—New Yorker. c 
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A word of warning to the ladies! 
Until these new fashions are com- 
monplace and accepted, be careful. 

A lady decked out in the ultra 
latest came thru Chicago the other 
day. She didn’t know exactly what 
train connections she was supposed 
to make. So she said to the con- 
ductor: 

“Ought I change here?” 

The conductor looked her over. 
She was in a sack with an inverted 
mixing bowl for a hat. He nodded 
his head. 

“Yes, lady, you should—unless 
you want to be mobbed at the next 
stop.”—Horr, Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune. d 


“ ” 


A cannibal made a visit to a 
neighbor to admire his new posses- 
sion: a large food freezer. “What’s 
its capacity?” he inquired. 

“Well,” replied the neighbor 
thoughtfully, “it holds the 2 men 
who brought it.”—American Sales- 
man. e 


“ ” 


I just finished a cross-country 
trip by car with a friend who is a 
nut on hi-fi. He even carried por- 
table hi-fi equipment with him; 
and in the evening he'd set it up 
in the motel we’d picked for the 
night. He had a favorite new rec- 
ord of railroad sounds, and a few 
nights ago we’d just listened to fi- 
nal hoots, chuffs and clangs fade 
out when a shrill female voice pen- 
etrated the wall from the next 
room. “You dammed idiot!” she 
screamed. “Five hundred mi’s we 
drive today — and you have to 
pick out a motel next to a railroad 
yard!’"—MartTIN ELKort, True. f 


The old-fashioned house used to 
have the dining room inside and 
the powder-room outside the house 
—but it’s vice versa in these mod- 
ern times.——ANNA HERBERT. 

A model husband is one who, 
when his wife is away, washes the 
dishes every day—both of them.— 
ARCH SPRING. 

The middle-aged fling is gener- 
ally onto a davenport—BeErt KRUSE. 

What many husbands would like 
to see is a@ permanent wave with 
the staying power of a temporary 
tar—S S BIDDLe. 

A luxury is anything you don’t 
need that you can’t do without.— 
FRANKLIN P JONES. 

Half a loaf is better than no cof- 
fee break at all—Cy N PEACE. 


“ ”» 


Nobody is entirely wrong. Every- 
one agrees with us about some- 
thing—D O FLYNN. 

«“ ” 

Nothing recedes like success. — 

Dan BENNETT. 


A skeptic is a fellow who won’t 
take know for an answer.—KEN 
KRAFT. 

You’re a careful old-timer if you 
have made the merchandise outlast 
the payments.—TerRyY McCorMIck. 
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Spare The Rod and Spoil The Fish 


A Dublin angler has come up 
with a plan designed to let a fish- 
erman know when a fish is hooked 
just about as soon as the fish does. 
It is a device that would cause a 
light on the fishing rod to flash 
whenever the fish bites. — News 
item. 


No need to wait to feel the tug 

Of fish that bite on fly or bug. 

Quick as a flash, quick as a wink, 

A light will light and flash and 
blink. 


Pin-ball machines, with frightful 
odds, 

Will soon give way to fishing rods, 

And anglers fat and those who lack 
pot 

Will shout when they have hit the 
jackpot. 


Poor fish, a hook caught in his jaw 

That gives him pain with every 
gnaw, 

If he could only understand 

That it is he who lights the land, 


That it is he whose foolish bite 
Turned on that gay, exciting light. 
But down beneath the surface he 
Is in the dark and cannot see 


How he has brightened up the 
place: 
The fishing rod, the angler’s face. 


A hotel owner friend of ours re- 
ports that he had a guest at his 
place recently who waked up every- 
one in the house one night scream- 
ing, “It’s in the phone book! It’s 
in the phone book!” The proprietor 
got the house detective and they 
let themselves into the man’s room 
with a pass key. 

He was in the midst of a night- 
mare. They aroused him and asked 
what was the matter. “I was hav- 
ing a terrible dream,” said the 
guest, apologizing. “I dreamed the 
income tax people wanted to send 
me a big refund, but they'd lost my 
address.”—Automotive Service Di- 
gest. £ 


A college student arrived at the 
Pearly Gates where St Peter asked 
him who he was. When told he was 
an Arts student, St Peter said, “Go 
to the Devil.” 

Some time later an Ag student 
arrived, and upon explaining his 
vocation was told to go to Hades. 
The third student arrived at the 
Pearly gates with his slide rule. 
When asked who he was, he repl’d, 
“I'm an engineer,” whereupon St 
Peter said, “Come in, son, you’ve 
been thru Hell already.” — Rose 
Technic, Rose Polytechnic Inst. h 


A Washington reporter just back 
from Cape Canaveral, remarked 
at the Nat’l Press Club bar that he 
had made an interesting discovery 
among the electronic brains and 
Buck Rogers-like equipment of the 
Fla missile base. It was an ancient 
Chinese abacus, encased in a glass 
wall cabinet. On the cabinet were 
these instructions: “Break Glass 
in Case of Emergency.” — QUOTE 
Washington Bureau. i 














A Gift Subscription to 


is truly a 
compliment to 
the recipient 


You know how much the arrival of 
QuoTE means to you each week. And 
The Weekly Digest will be equally 
treasured by the friend or relative to 


whom you send it as a generous gesture. It is the gift that says, in- 
ferentially: “I admire your intellect; your broad perspective and 
wholesome sense of humor. You are alert, eager, living in the world 


*& of today with an eye to tomorrow.” 


A Treasured Gift for Pastor 


Teacher or Public Speaker 





“My original sub- 
scription was given to 
me by a church mem- 
ber who, I am sure, 
felt that my sermons 
needed more effective 
illustrations. It worked 
for me! I recommend 
it as a valuable gift 
for minister, teacher 
or speaker.” 

—Rev. Jack E. Jones, 
Berwyn, Illinois. 
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RaLPH M BEssE, quoting a schuol 
teacher at a meeting of Northeast 
Ohio Teachers Ass’n: “The proce- 
dure for failing a high school stu- 
dent these days has become so 
complicated that we just don’t do 
it. First we must clear with the 
principal and superintendent. Then 
we must call in the parents and 
have a series of conferences. If 
they object, as they usually do, 
they appear before the Bd of Ed- 
ucation and we are overruled—so 
we don’t fail a student any more. 
We just give him a D and pass the 
problem along to the teacher in the 
next higher class.” 1-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


If you like to garden, either for 
pleasure or profit, and are faced 
by weather hazards, here’s some- 
thing new and fascinating: U S 
Rubber Co has developed a chemi- 
cal tranquilizer for plants suffer- 
ing from shock and stress (and 
possibly nervous tension?). The 
chemical, call Duraset, is sprayed 
on plants and trees to help them 
weather heat spells, cold _ spells, 
prolonged rain or drought. The 
chemical helps trees and plants to 
retain their fruit-producing blos- 
soms under adverse conditions and 
has increased the yields of cotton, 


bean, pear, strawberry, tomato and 
alfalfa crops. Cost of application 
is about $7 to $9 an acre. 

Less exotic, perhaps, but very 
useful for backyard gardening—or 
scrubbing, dishwashing, or other 
rough household tasks—are plastic 
gloves on a roller. There are 20 prs 
of them, and you tear off each pr 
as needed, just as you would a pa- 
per towel. Smooth, strong plastic 
gloves are sanitary, waterproof, re- 
sistant to chemicals; last thru sev- 
eral washings. Roll of 20 prs costs 
only 98¢ Carol Beatty, Beatty Bldg, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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